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ABSTRACT 


NORTHCOM  REVISITED:  Tri-National  Prospects  for  Continental  Security 

The  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico  share  significant  concerns  regarding 
hemispheric  security.  Historically,  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  had  a  strong  military 
relationship  through  NORAD.  However,  past  U.S.  intervention  in  Latin  America  has  at 
times  produced  strained  U.S. -Mexico  relations.  Despite  past  disagreements,  all  three 
countries  have  an  interest  in  a  multinational  security  organization.  The  U.S.  Northern 
Command  should  be  structured  to  lead  both  military  and  civilian  agencies  in  the  security 
realm.  The  command  should  be  comprised  of  a  multinational  naval  task  force  and  a  civilian 
border  enforcement  team.  For  legal  and  political  reasons,  leadership  in  the  organization 
should  have  both  civilian  and  military  expertise.  Specifically,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  provides 
the  right  mix  of  expertise.  Canadian  and  Mexican  leaders  must  have  leadership  roles  for  the 
organization  to  be  a  true  partnership,  and  information  sharing  between  all  countries  will  be 
necessary  for  the  organization  to  be  an  effect  defense  against  terrorist  activities  in  North 
America. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In  the  twenty  eight  months  following  the  September  11,  2001  terrorist  attaek  on  the 
United  States,  a  signifieant  amount  of  aeademie  and  military  thought  has  been  put  into  the 
idea  of  hemispherie  seeurity.  From  the  perspeetive  of  U.S.  planners,  the  5,525  mile  U.S.- 
Canada  border,  the  1,989  mile  U.S.-Mexieo  border,  and  the  95,000  miles  of  shoreline  and 
navigable  waterways  neeessitates  a  unique  eombination  of  seeurity  measures  to  keep  U.S. 
eitizens  safe  from  another  terror  strike  within  the  border  of  the  United  States.  One  goal  of 
the  Bush  administration  is  to  make  the  War  on  Terrorism  an  “away  game”,  but  a  signifieant 
effort  in  being  put  forth  to  ensure  that  Ameriea  ean  defend  its  homeeourt.  One  struggle  that 
is  being  faeed  by  U.S.  poliey-makers  is  how  to  establish  partnerships  with  our  hemispherie 
neighbors  that  inerease  homeland  seeurity  while  maintaining  borders  that  enhanee  the  free 
flow  of  goods  and  serviees  in  an  ever  inereasing  global  eeonomy. 

Some  of  the  signifieant  ehanges  implemented  by  the  Bush  administration  have  been 
the  ereation  of  the  Department  of  Homeland  Seeurity  (DHS),  U.S.  Northern  Command 
(NORTHCOM),  and  the  implementation  of  “Smart-Border”  initiatives  that  ean  provide 
governmental  authorities  with  a  better  means  of  traeking  goods  and  people  in  the  border 
regions.  Administration  offieials  have  pointed  to  these  initiatives  as  signifieant  steps  in  the 
proeess  of  proteeting  the  Ameriean  homeland.  While  signifieant  progress  has  been  made  in 
some  areas,  one  question  that  remains  is  how  ean  organizations  from  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Mexieo  inerease  eooperation  to  enhanee  North  Ameriean  seeurity.  The  U.S. 
Northern  Command  was  stood  up  to  safeguard  the  land,  sea  and  air  in  North  Ameriea.  This 
task  ineludes  elements  of  defense  and  seeurity  that  may  require  operations  in  our  neighbor’s 
territory.  This  essay  explores  the  history  of  eooperation  and  struggles  that  have  been  faeed 
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by  the  United  States  and  its  neighbors.  It  will  highlight  areas  in  whieh  eaeh  government  can 
implement  policies  to  build  an  effective  tri-national  security  agency.  The  essay  argues  that  to 
achieve  continental  security  against  terrorist  organizations,  the  United  States  should  structure 
NORTHCOM  to  facilitate  the  integration  of  Canadian  and  Mexican  agencies  into  a  single 
command  structure. 

HOMELAND  DEFENSE  AND  HOMELAND  SECURITY 

Many  writers  have  used  the  terms  security  and  defense  interchangeably.  However,  as 
stated  by  Paul  McHale  before  the  House  subcommittee  on  readiness,  there  is  a  distinction 
between  the  two  terms.  Homeland  Security  is  a  “national  effort  to  prevent  terrorist  attacks 
within  the  United  States. . .  .Homeland  Defense  [is]  the  military  protection  of  United  States 
territory,  domestic  population,  and  critical  defense  infrastructure  against  external  threats  and 
aggression.”'  The  missions  are  complementary,  but  the  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to 
utilize  the  Department  of  Defense  as  a  lead  agency  only  in  “military”  roles.  NORTHCOM 
must  be  flexible  enough  to  take  the  lead  in  the  event  of  a  military  strike  against  the  United 
States  while  at  the  same  time  is  a  supporting  organization  to  the  Department  of  Homeland 
Security  in  a  “peace-time”  environment.  Using  the  past  as  a  guide,  NORTHCOM  can  be 
structured  to  support  tri-national  as  well  as  inter-agency  partnerships  that  will  fulfill  its  dual 
role  of  defense  and  security. 

DEFENSE  AND  THE  NORAD  MODEL 

A  defensive  pact  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  has  been  in  place  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II.  In  1938,  President  Roosevelt  proclaimed  that  the  United  States 
would  not  stand  idly  by  if  Canadian  soil  was  threatened.  A  few  days  later,  the  Canadian 
Prime  Minister  voiced  Canada’s  part  in  this  agreement:  “We  too  have  our  obligations  as  a 
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good  friendly  neighbor,  and  one  of  them  is  to  see,  at  our  own  insistence,  our  country  is  made 
immune  from  attack  or  possible  invasion  as  we  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  make  it,  and 
that  should  the  occasion  ever  arise,  enemy  forces  should  not  be  able  to  pursue  their  way, 
either  by  land,  sea,  or  air  to  the  United  States  from  the  Canadian  territory.””  This  thinking 
quickly  evolved  into  the  Permanent  Joint  Board  on  Defense  (PJBD)  which  was  created  in 
1940.  The  leaders  of  the  two  countries  stated  that  the  main  focus  of  this  board  would  be  to 
consider  the  broad  defense  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Following 
World  War  II  the  Military  Cooperation  Committee  (MCC)  was  formed  as  a  follow  on  to  the 
Permanent  Joint  Defense  Board.  By  1958,  the  new  threats  from  the  Soviet  Union  required 
rapid  air  defense.  The  North  American  Air  Defense  Agreement  (NORAD)  was  created  in 
1958  as  a  joint  CanadianAJ.S.  military  command  that  would  focus  on  defending  North 
America  from  Soviet  bomber  attacks.  As  air  threats  evolved  into  missile  and  space  threats, 
NORAD  became  the  warning  mechanism  that  the  national  command  authorities  of  both 
countries  would  rely  on  in  the  event  of  an  attack. 

The  NORAD  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  was  driven  by 
America’s  desire  for  security  in  an  increasingly  unsure  world.  The  thought  of  Soviet  attacks 
on  the  United  States  through  Canadian  territory  necessitated  that  the  United  States  explore 
options  to  deter  potential  aggressors.  Like  the  NATO  agreement  of  1949,  NORAD  became  a 
way  for  the  western  world’s  hegemonic  power  to  pool  resources  with  other  countries.  From 
a  U.S.  realist  point  of  view,  the  idea  that  Canada  would  desire  to  partner  in  the  defensive  pact 
seemed  obvious.  Canada  would  gain  access  to  advanced  technological  military  hardware  in 
exchange  for  supplying  advantageous  strategic  locations  for  the  United  States  to  place  that 
hardware. 
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However,  the  simple  realist  perspective  of  increasing  power  in  response  to  an  outside 
threat  was  not  the  only  issue.  Although  leaders  from  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  were 
fully  committed  to  NORAD,  as  the  threat  of  Inter-continental  ballistic  missiles  and  nuclear 
weapons  increased,  the  United  States  sought  to  evolve  NORAD  into  a  nuclear  missile 
defense  system.  This  was  an  early  sticking  point  for  Canadian  leaders.  Politically,  Canada 
desired  to  remain  a  non-nuclear  power.  The  agreement  also  placed  some  Canadian  forces 
under  the  operational  control  of  U.S.  military  commanders.  This  sparked  a  series  of  debates 
in  Canada.  Canadian  leaders  did  not  want  to  be  unduly  influenced  by  their  larger  and 
stronger  neighbor  to  the  south.  Additionally,  there  were  questions  regarding  under  what 
conditions  Canada  would  be  required  to  commit  forces  and  what  would  be  the  “chain  of 
command”  for  these  forces  in  peace  time  and  in  war."'  However,  despite  early  challenges, 
PJDB,  MCC  and  NORAD  developed  into  a  defense  agreement  that  has  lasted  over  60  years 
and  is  arguably  the  most  effective  bilateral  defense  agreement  in  the  world. 

From  a  Canadian  perspective,  NORAD  created  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a 
consolidated  defense.  However,  the  short  comings  of  the  agreement  were  difficult  to  accept. 
In  one  sense,  Canadian  officials  ceded  a  portion  of  their  sovereignty  to  the  United  States  in 
the  form  of  military  decision  making.  The  only  question  that  Canada  was  really  allowed  to 
answer  was  would  they  participate  in  NORAD,  not  HOW  would  they  participate.  In 
extending  this  type  of  agreement  to  Mexico  today,  the  United  States  must  be  aware  of  the 
potential  for  political  backlash  from  a  weaker  country  that  may  want  to  partner  with  the 
United  States,  but  be  wary  of  the  way  in  which  it  will  partner. 
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THE  U.S.-MEXICO  EXPERIENCE 


Unlike  the  military  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  United 
States’  experienee  with  Mexieo  (indeed,  all  of  Latin  Ameriea)  has  been  tempered  with 
periods  of  strained  relations.  There  have  been  four  distinet  periods  in  the  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  its  Latin  neighbors:  the  Imperial  era,  the  Good  Neighbor 
Poliey,  the  Cold  War,  and  the  Post-Cold  War.  From  the  early  days  of  Ameriea’s 
independenee,  there  was  imperial  era  in  whieh  the  United  States  struggled  for  hegemony  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  Monroe  Doetrine  staked  the  United  States’  elaim  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Following  the  Louisiana  Purehase  and  Mexieo’s  independenee  from 
Spain,  President  Polk’s  annexing  of  Texas  as  a  U.S.  possession  led  to  the  severanee  of 
politieal  ties  between  the  United  States  and  Mexieo.  The  rift  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexieo  was  an  indieation  of  the  “troubles”  that  would  be  a  part  of  the  19*  eentury  landseape 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  Texas  issue  resulted  in  a  military  eonfliet  in  whieh  the 
United  States  would  defeat  Mexieo  and  use  that  international  demonstration  of  power  to  gain 
hemispherie  hegemony  that  extended  into  the  Caribbean  and  Central  Ameriea.  The  idea  of 
Manifest  Destiny  would  take  hold  in  the  late  19*  Century  and  to  many  Latin  Amerieans,  the 
United  States  would  beeome  an  imperialist  power  that  eould  not  be  trusted  as  a  neighbor. 

Manifest  Destiny  would  beeome  the  major  stumbling  bloek  in  future  U.S. -Latin 
Ameriean  relations.  From  the  U.S.  perspeetive  it  was  more  than  a  eateh  phrase.  It  would  be 
the  explanation  and  rationalization  for  territorial  expansion.  The  faet  that  the  United  States 
would  seize  land  was  evidenee  of  its  destiny.''  In  the  eyes  of  the  United  States,  no  further 
evidenee  of  its  destiny  was  required.  The  trend  would  eontinue  until  the  United  States  had 
annexed  not  only  Texas,  but  all  of  today’s  Southwestern  United  States.  Events  in  the 
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Imperialist  era  sueh  Paneho  Villa  being  ehased  aeross  Mexieo  by  U.S.  Marines  set  the  tone 
of  strained  relations  that  would  be  very  difficult  to  repair.  U.S.  interventions  in  places  like 
Nicaragua,  Cuba,  and  Panama  sent  the  message  that  U.S.  interests  would  be  protected  with 
military  force. 

Following  the  Imperialistic  era,  the  United  States  attempted  to  implement  the  Good 
Neighbor  Policy  toward  Latin  America.  President  Roosevelt  sought  to  extend  a  series  of 
economic  and  political  carrots  to  Latin  America  in  an  attempt  to  repair  the  damages  of  past 
U.S.  policies.  The  United  States  made  trade  agreements  as  well  as  creating  organizations 
such  as  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  finance  development  projects.  While  relationships  were 
improved  during  this  period,  a  major  effect  was  to  create  and  isolated  Western  Hemisphere. 
While  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy  brought  about  little  change  with  respect  to  the  notion  that 
the  United  States  dominated  the  Western  Hemisphere,  significant  economic  improvements 
were  made  in  Latin  America. 

During  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States  experienced  a  period  of  West  vs.  the  Rest 
with  our  southern  neighbors.  Preventing  the  spread  of  communism  into  the  Western 
Hemisphere  was  the  major  focus  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  United  States  struggled  with  the 
dilemma  of  supporting  some  authoritarian  regimes  or  allowing  communism  to  spread.  The 
choice  to  defeat  communism  meant  that  there  would  be  support  for  some  leaders  that  had 
disturbing  human  rights  records.  The  human  rights  issues  would  spill  over  to  the  Post-Cold 
War  era,  and  the  United  States  would  be  faced  with  seeking  to  repair  damage  in  order  to 
achieve  hemispheric  security. 

The  Post-Cold  War  era  began  on  a  positive  note  and  the  prospects  for  economic 
growth  and  democratic  governance  was  promising.  Specifically  in  Mexico,  the  election  of 
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Vicente  Fox  gave  hope  that  the  long  history  of  one  party  rule  was  over  and  that  the  military 
and  poliee  foree  ageneies  eould  begin  a  proeess  of  reform.  The  Mexiean  military  and  poliee 
forees  have  been  haunted  by  human  rights  violations,  and  the  prospeets  for  partnerships  to 
some  may  seem  grim.  However,  one  aspeet  of  the  Post  Cold  War  era  has  been  the 
implementation  of  Confidenee  and  Seeurity  Building  Measures  within  the  Organization  of 
Ameriean  States.  These  measures  are  designed  to  foster  “transpareney,  trust  and  stability.”” 
The  measures  provide  and  opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  partner  with  its  southern 
neighbors.  Programs  sueh  as  international  training  condueted  by  the  FBI  and  the  Sehool  of 
the  Amerieas  have  provided  an  opportunity  for  Mexiean  military  and  poliee  forees  to  beeome 
organizations  that  ean  legitimately  partner  in  hemispherie  seeurity  efforts. 

CURRENT  HEMISHPERIC  PARTNERSHIPS 

The  sueeessful  history  of  NORAD  makes  it  an  organization  that  the  United  States 
appears  to  desire.  Following  the  9-1 1  terrorist  attaeks  the  United  States  implemented  a  new 
Unified  Command  Plan,  whieh  ereated  NORTHCOM  and  designated  that  its  eommander  will 
normally  be  tasked  as  CINCNORAD.  When  a  Canadian  is  filling  the  role  as  CINC,  the 
eommander  of  NORTHCOM  will  be  Deputy  CINCNORAD.  Unless  a  potential  integration 
of  Mexiean  or  other  military  forees  produees  a  sueeessor,  NORAD  will  most  likely  eontinue 
to  be  the  primary  agency  for  continental  defense. 

From  a  U.S.  perspeetive,  eontinental  seeurity  rests  within  the  realm  of  the  Department 
of  Homeland  seeurity.  The  department  is  evolving  a  number  of  legaey  border  and  inspeetion 
ageneies  into  a  single  exeeutive  department.  Under  the  eurrent  strueture,  180,000  people  fall 
under  the  purview  of  the  Seeretary  Tom  Ridge.  One  advantage  that  the  United  States  gains 
from  this  organization  is  that  it  provides  a  “single  faee”  at  the  border.”'  Additionally,  the 
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Department  of  Homeland  Security  seeks  to  consolidate  pertinent  security  information 
through  the  Terrorist  Threat  Integration  Center  (TTIC).  This  can  provide  all  entities 
working  homeland  security  with  an  integrated  picture  of  potential  threats. 

While  NORAD  provides  an  excellent  example  of  partnership,  neither  NORTHCOM 
nor  the  Department  of  Homeland  Security  appears  to  desire  a  Canadian  or  Mexican 
partnership.  The  problem  for  the  United  States  is  that  border  agencies  must  become  an 
integral  part  of  continental  defense  as  well  as  security  strategy. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  MILITARY  PARTNERSHIPS 

The  NORAD  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  has  set  a  foundation 
for  future  direct  military  partnerships.  Technologically,  Canada  is  able  to  procure  systems 
that  would  be  interoperable  with  U.S.  capabilities.  The  only  hindrance  to  future  partnerships 
might  be  the  will  of  Canadian  policy-makers  to  partner  with  the  United  States  in  an  area  such 
as  missile  defense.  Canada  is  in  the  process  of  reviewing  their  defense  expenditures,  but  the 
trend  has  been  downward.  Over  the  last  decade,  Canadian  defense  expenditures  have  been 
cut  by  $29  billion  dollars  and  the  number  of  troops  has  been  cut  in  half.'''”  However,  by 
making  a  commitment  to  a  program  such  as  missile  defense,  Canada  would  affirm  their 
commitment  to  continental  security.  In  addition  to  missile  defense,  a  naval  and  air 
component  of  Canadian  defense  forces  would  make  a  significant  resource  impact  for 
NORTHCOM.  Canadian  ships  have  deployed  with  U.S.  carrier  battle  groups,  but  barring  a 
significant  increase  in  Canadian  defense  spending,  future  naval  support  for  operations  such 
as  Enduring  Freedom  and  Iraqi  Freedom  look  bleak.  The  low  number  of  Canadian  ships 
requires  that  their  employment  be  mostly  close  to  home  or  have  a  regular  gap  in  multi¬ 
national  global  deployments. 


Military  partnerships  with  Mexico  are  potentially  more  problematic.  The  history  of 
U.S.  military  intervention  in  Mexico  has  left  a  scar  that  may  never  heal.  Additionally, 
Mexican  military  forces  are  equipped  with  old  hardware  that  does  not  lend  itself  to 
interoperability  with  U.S.  equipment.  Given  Mexico’s  low  technology  achievement  index 
and  small  per  capita  GDP'’^,  the  United  States  would  most  likely  have  to  significantly 
increase  military  assistance  to  Mexico  in  order  to  maintain  an  interoperable  force. 

However,  a  U.S. -Mexico  partnership  is  not  completely  out  of  the  question.  Mexico’s 
naval  forces  have  a  significant  number  of  Corvettes  and  Patrol  Craft  that  could  be  an  integral 
part  of  NORTHCOM’s  maritime  domain  awareness  plan.  The  United  States  currently  lacks 
sufficient  coastal  patrol  craft.  An  invitation  to  Mexico  that  can  partner  their  patrol  craft  with 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  could  provide  a  way  for  Mexico  to  significantly  contribute  to 
hemispheric  security.  This  path  would  most  like  require  a  commitment  by  the  United  States 
to  provide  some  upgrades  and  repairs  to  Mexican  naval  forces  but  would  be  cheaper  than 
having  to  build  a  new  fleet  of  patrol  craft. 

A  coalition  task  force  comprised  of  Canadian,  Mexican,  and  U.S.  Navy/Coast  Guard 
assets  provides  NORTHCOM  an  opportunity  for  hemispheric  security  cooperation.  To 
achieve  true  cooperation,  the  task  force  commander  should  be  rotated  to  each  country.  Each 
country  should  dedicate  forces  to  the  task  force  in  order  to  ensure  quick  reaction  times  in  the 
event  of  a  crisis.  The  current  Joint  Interagency  Task  Force  (JIATF  East  and  West),  would  be 
superceded  by  this  new  multi-national  task  force.  The  role  of  drug  interdiction  should  be  a 
part  of  the  new  task  force,  but  it  would  also  be  expanded  to  include  all  aspects  of  Maritime 
Domain  Awareness  such  as  coastal  maritime  patrol  and  port  security  operations.  The 
creation  of  this  task  force  would  meet  Canada’s  desire  operate  with  U.S.  forces  without 
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having  to  significantly  increase  the  size  of  their  navy,  and  it  would  provide  an  opportunity  for 
Mexico  to  join  in  the  War  on  Terror  with  more  than  just  words. 

CIVILIAN  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  COOPERATION 

The  partnership  proposed  above  has  not  addressed  the  possibility  of  ground  force 
cooperation.  While  the  U.S. -Canadian  relationship  may  allow  for  the  integration  of  military 
ground  forces,  the  past  experienees  of  U.S.  military  intervention  in  Mexico  make  ground 
force  cooperation  more  difficult.  However,  the  United  States  has  been  successfully 
eonducting  law  enforeement  training  with  civilian  Mexican  police  forces  over  the  past 
decade.  While  this  relationship  may  be  an  anathema  to  some,  the  best  prospeet  for 
cooperation  between  “ground  forces”  will  be  in  the  eivilian  sector. 

Following  9-11,  the  United  States  has  made  a  30  point  border  agreement  with  Canada 
and  a  22  point  agreement  with  Mexieo.’^  While  the  majority  of  these  agreements  complement 
eaeh  other,  one  point  that  is  missing  from  the  U.S. -Mexico  agreement  is  the  integrated  border 
enforcement  team  (IBET)  concept  that  is  found  in  the  U.S. -Canadian  agreement.  The  IBETs 
operate  in  all  14  geographic  regions  of  the  U.S. -Canadian  border  and  are  they  are  trained  to 
defend  against  eriminal  and  terrorist  tactics  employed  at  border  erossings.  The  agreement 
allows  for  joint  training  of  these  offieers  and  the  training  addresses  the  laws  of  each  country. 
Expansion  of  the  IBET  framework  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
to  explore  law  enforeement  eooperation. 

By  adopting  an  IBET  framework,  the  United  States  and  Mexieo  ean  not  only  address 
the  terrorist  aspeet  of  continental  seeurity,  but  also  other  important  factors.  As  Abraham 
Eowenthal  has  argued,  “security”  also  includes  drug  smuggling,  labor  rights,  kidnapping, 
water  management  and  various  health  issues.’^'  These  aspects  of  security  are  all  present  along 
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the  U.S.  Mexican  border.  Some  have  argued  that  the  use  of  military  forces  in  border  security 
opens  the  door  to  human  rights  and  civil  liberties  issues.’^”  By  using  civilian  agencies  rather 
that  military  ground  forces,  both  countries  would  be  able  to  meet  a  number  of  challenges  that 
diminish  security  and  still  maintain  a  high  standard  of  civil  liberties. 

The  problems  for  U.S.  and  Mexican  officials  in  implementing  multi-national  law 
enforcement  agencies  will  be  trust.  In  early  2001,  just  months  before  the  September  1 1 
attack,  Mexico  sought  closer  ties  with  U.S.  law  enforcement  agencies.  Although  Presidents 
Bush  and  Fox  met  and  agreed  to  the  idea,  U.S.  officials  remained  wary.’^'”  Many  have  argued 
that  the  problems  along  the  U.S. -Mexico  border  are  largely  economic  and  that  as  long  as  the 
Mexican  economy  is  in  a  slump,  border  enforcement  personnel  may  be  sympathetic  to  people 
who  appear  to  be  crossing  the  border  for  work.  However,  President  Bush’s  new  proposal  for 
documenting  legitimate  migrant  workers  may  contribute  to  building  trust  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  The  proposal  would  allow  U.S.  and  Mexican  agents  to  separate  the 
economic  aspect  from  border  security.  By  removing  that  aspect,  there  is  little  else  that 
hinders  a  strong  cooperative  effort  between  law  enforcement  agencies.  Integrated  border 
enforcement  teams  that  train  together  and  understand  the  mutual  benefits  of  border  security 
will  be  a  key  element  in  the  prevention  of  future  terrorist  attacks. 

NORTHCOM  LEADERSHIP 

The  successful  history  of  the  U.S.  military  makes  it  a  tool  of  choice  for  U.S.  policy¬ 
makers.  However,  the  history  with  our  neighbors  may  require  a  different  approach  to 
achieve  true  partnership.  While  the  recent  Summit  of  the  Americas  reaffirms  Mexican 
President  Vicente  Fox’s  dedication  to  partnerships  with  the  United  States,  politically  military 
partnerships  will  be  a  tough  sell  to  a  wary  Mexican  public.  The  above  proposals  seek  to 
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achieve  a  military  and  civilian  solution  to  an  integrated  hemispheric  security  organization.  In 
order  to  meet  the  challenges  assoeiated  with  a  multinational,  interagency  organization,  the 
United  States  must  earefully  review  the  leadership  and  organization  requirements  for 
NORTHCOM.  With  the  possible  exception  of  a  ballistic  missile  attack,  the  near  term  threats 
to  North  Ameriea  do  not  fall  into  the  strictly  military  category.  Issues  that  will  be  faced  by 
the  proposed  naval  task  force  as  well  as  by  the  civilian  law  and  border  enforcement 
organizations  may  cross  the  lines  between  homeland  defense  and  homeland  seeurity.  The 
U.S.  public  has  largely  eome  to  accept  that  military  forces  can  support  civilian  agencies  and 
maintain  an  element  of  separation  that  is  required  under  the  Posse  Comitatus  Act.  As  stated 
earlier,  Mexiean  domestic  politics  may  preclude  the  use  of  military  forces  within  Mexiean 
borders.  For  legal  and  political  reasons,  NORTHCOM  leadership  should  be  a  combination 
of  civilian  and  military  skills.  The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  provides  just  the  right  combination  of 
talents.  Civilian  by  statute,  but  highly  capable  in  military  situations,  a  Coast  Guard  flag 
officer  would  be  the  ideal  eommander  for  NORTHCOM.  The  unique  civil  military  qualities 
that  Coast  Guard  officers  offer  could  lessen  our  neighbor’s  arguments  about  giving  up  some 
of  their  sovereign  forces  to  U.S.  military  leaders.  If  the  Bush  administration  is  serious  about 
the  desire  to  ereate  a  tri-national  security  agency,  NORTHCOM  leadership  should  not  appear 
to  our  neighbors  as  a  strictly  U.S.  military  organization. 

INFORMATION  SHARING  FOR  SUCCESS 

Along  with  a  structural  change  to  NORTHCOM  leadership  that  will  support  civilian 
and  military  operations,  another  key  to  making  a  tri-national  seeurity  agency  work  will  be  in 
the  ability  of  all  partners  to  share  information.  As  previously  mentioned,  the  Terrorist  Threat 
Information  Center  (TTIC)  is  being  implemented  as  the  “clearing  house”  for  homeland 
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security  information.  However,  one  problem  with  much  of  the  information  that  is  gathered 
on  suspected  terrorists  is  that  it  falls  into  the  classified  information  realm.  Under  the  tri¬ 
national  security  agency,  this  information  would  need  to  be  able  to  be  shared  with  Canadian 
and  Mexican  personnel.  The  question  that  the  United  States  must  answer  is  can  the 
information  be  quickly  de-classified  and  distributed  to  our  neighbors  or  does  it  even  need  to 
be  classified  in  the  first  place.  Obviously,  for  protection  of  sources,  some  information  will 
not  be  able  to  be  revealed  to  all  levels  of  government  agencies,  even  U.S.  agencies. 

However,  one  might  argue  that  wide  dissemination  of  information  such  as  the  recent 
cancellation  of  international  flights  is  just  what  is  required  to  keep  A1  Qaeda  from  conducting 
large  operations.  By  exposing  the  fact  that  intelligence  organizations  are  capable  of 
monitoring  and  disseminating  information,  terrorist  organizations  might  conclude  that  large 
scale  operations  are  no  longer  possible.  This  outcome  is  exactly  one  desired  end-state. 
However,  another  outcome  that  is  possible  from  an  extensive  information  sharing  network  is 
that  A1  Qaeda  or  other  organizations  might  flood  the  system  with  “false  reports”  in  hopes  that 
a  real  operation  may  be  able  to  be  conducted  while  government  agencies  are  diverted. 

Regardless  of  the  position  taken  with  respect  to  the  strengths  or  weaknesses  of  a 
shared  intelligence  system,  some  evidence  suggests  that  a  large  amount  of  legitimate  traffic 
across  the  boarders  can  be  streamlined.’^"'  Computerized  visas  that  use  fingerprints,  photos 
and  biometrics  such  as  eye  scans  allow  a  single  border  agent  to  validate  the  identity  of  a 
traveler.  Additionally,  a  recent  pilot  program  was  able  to  capture  250  people  trying  to  cheat 
the  system.’^''  However,  information  can  only  be  as  reliable  as  those  who  input  it  into  the 
system.  This  again  supports  the  rationality  of  making  Mexico  and  Canada  decision-making 
partners  in  the  tri-national  security  agency.  By  structuring  NORTHCOM  in  a  manner  that 
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allows  Mexican  and  Canadian  partners  to  be  leaders  within  the  organization,  the  United 
States  may  gain  partners  that  can  validate  the  need  for  their  own  countries  to  aggressively 
monitor  consular  offices  that  would  be  responsible  for  inputting  information  into  a  common 
database.  Whereas,  if  the  United  States  simply  seeks  to  utilize  Mexican  and  Canadian  forces 
under  “our  command”,  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  achieve  a  reliable  and  accurate 
information  sharing  network. 

The  technology  for  an  information  sharing  network  is  currently  available.  The  United 
States  must  be  willing  to  declassify  information,  even  if  it’s  only  to  the  “official  use” 
category  so  that  its  neighbors  can  not  only  have  access,  but  also  participate  in  making  the 
system  work. 

CONCLUSION 

The  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico  have  significant  mutual  interests  with  respect 
to  hemispheric  defense  and  security.  Integrated  organizations  that  provide  all  partners  with 
reliable  and  accurate  security  information  will  significantly  enhance  efforts  to  protect  the 
civilian  populations.  However,  these  organizations  must  be  structured  in  a  manner  that 
respects  each  nation’s  sovereignty.  While  the  United  States  clearly  has  the  most  resources 
and  arguably  the  most  to  lose,  it  cannot  simply  expect  to  dominate  all  aspects  of  a  true 
partnership.  Canadian  and  Mexican  leaders  bring  a  different  perspective  to  security 
operations  and  allowing  the  NORTHCOM  organization  to  be  influenced  by  these  leaders  will 
benefit  the  United  States  by  showing  that  it  will  not  always  go  it  alone  when  considering 
operations  against  potential  terrorists.  The  ability  to  leverage  military  and  civilian  agencies 
that  already  exist  within  Canada  and  Mexico  is  fiscally  prudent  for  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  the  participation  of  Mexican  forces  in  particular  opens  the  possibility  for  more 
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Latin  American  nations  to  join  a  security  organization  in  the  future.  The  Organization  of 
American  States  has  provided  a  political  structure  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  NORTHCOM 
can  possibly  provide  for  a  significant  security  organization. 
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